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upertlon of gulll, 

..urteern, 

: mce movement. The change 

ni«ong the young men most 

uid the war in Vietnam 

if significant; from a poilNon of "I won't 

go," ftS#y are moving to me solidarity of 

aE WON'TGOConferencewascalled 
' f y-two students at the University of 
Chicago who hove announced publicly (in 
the Chicago A4oroon ) that (hey won't go to 
Vietnam. In port, the conference was called 
os a response to an officio! University of 
Chicago Conference on the Draft, a four-doy 
affair, supported by Ford Foundation funds 
(*20,0O0J, and held at the Center for Con- 
tinuing Education on the Midway. Bolli con- 



ferences, further, are an outcome of the 
in the question of ranking at the U. 
of C. lost year, in that they are responses 
to students' demand that the university con 
tseH with questions of selective service. 
Thi> Official Conference has been long in 
the making; one hundred and twenty-five 
' experts, including "selected" students, were 
Invited In three categories and at a cost of 
sixty dollars each to them or to their support- 
ing organizations, Some were asked to wrtie 
papers, some to comeas "participants," some 
as "observers." All sessions of fhe four-day 
conference except the final one on Wednes- 
day, December 7, were to be closed to the 
public. The final session, olfhe Palmer House, 
was to be opon to those who would pay 
*2.25 at the door to hear three or four 
experts summarize the proceedings of fhe 
past four days. 

In contrast, the WE WON'TGO Conference 
was organized in two weeks and nol by any 
existing student group on the University of 
Chicago compus, but by the newly-formed 
thirty-two. They were able, in two weeks, 
to gather a roster of distinguished speakers 
and a local and national audience of five 
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hundred, mostly students. There was no 
admission charge. The one day conference 
was divided into four sessions: two In the 
afternoon for speakers,- two in lh< 
for workshops and a general discussion ses- 
sion. Given the attendance, !he participation, 

ond fhe atmosphere of the Confer* the 

success of WE WON'T GO is obvious. What 
is not so obvious is that, like the sit-in and 
the teach-in, the WE WON'TGOConference 
may be the spark needed lo light the new 
draft resistance movement. 

The Conference 

Tom Gushurst, Chairman of the afternoon 
sessions, and one of the thirty-two WE 
WON'T GO men, opened the conference 
by raising the spectre of imprisonment for 
violators of selective service law. He cited 
the 1,770 convictions by the Justice Depart- 
ment since I960, ond added calmly; "This 
conference Is oboul those who would not 
and will nol go. There are mony ways to 
not go. Today we will consider some of these 
on the adrnitedly biased assumption that 
those who will not go are completely justi- 
fied. I know that you will listen, knowing 
fhot the questions, dilemmas, ond frustro 
tions that will concern us today are not 
something which Is of greatesl concern to 
scholars and politicians, bul something of 
most concern lo the young men whoare tired 
of marching down Fifth Avenue, men tired 
o* hearing the President say, 'Forgive them 
lor they know not what they do " 

Thus the tone was set: ir was personal 
yet social, a response to the draft that em- 
mediate reality for those 
young men being called to combat. The 
also asked, "Is this on antl-war 
•■ Of an anti-draft conference? It's 
v/ould n'tbe here today if it weren 't 
for the Vietnam war, ond it's anti-draft be- 
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cause it Is through the drofl that the war 
meets the citizen." The eight .pwfc, 
followed accomplished, In differed ¥ayti 
one goal: lo set the response of WE WON'T 
GO in historical, social, and personal con 
texts so that people are able to see il as 
a moral and a socially meaningful way f 
acting. So thai, for one thing, they needn't 
feel guilty obout ii ; and for another -even 
more important - they mightfeelincreaslng- 
ly relevant, strong, and socially useful about 

The opening speaker, Staughton Lynd his- 
Jonah on leavefrom Yale University, offered 
tlrst, several American precedent, for draft 
resistors: Thoreou, Charles Sumner, and 
Eugene Debs. 

French Resistance 

Most striking, however, was his report 
of an analogy; the French resistance move- 
ment to the Algerian war. The French writer 
quoted by Professor Lynd described the 
four stages of the movement. At first people 
were counselled to go into Ihe army and 
lo work against it from wilhin. The group 
who tried this reported a deep sense offrus- 
trallon and powerlessness. They werecought 
by an Immoval 

by an immovable system that could easily 
swallow Ihem. In the second stage, a group 
of thirty men decided to go lo jail rather 
than go into the army. In the words of the 
manuscript, their action had "no echo". This 
lime prison had swallowed them, ond silence 
met their action. 

The third stage was described in the manu 
script as "insubordination at home ond de 
sertion abroad." Those in the army were 
encouraged to desert. Those al home were 
not to go to jail, not lo leave the country 
and not to enler the army, but rather to 
(continued on page 2) 
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by Poul Booth A. Richard Flacks 
- Hyde Park CDS. 

New politics movements are currently 
absorbing much of the criticism that was 
directed recently at SDS ond other campus 
New Left elements. This criticism Is aimed 
ot independent political stirrings in Califor- 
nia, Alabama, and elsewhere by supporters 
of coalition politics in the Democratic Party. 
■»m are not simple, but deserve full 
of ring 

In the Jonuary-February DISSENT, for ex- 
ample, Tom Kohn, executive director of the 
league (or Industrial Director, puts forward 
*• hypothesis (hot the "anti-coalitionists' 
hove 'assisted a resurgence of conservo- 
1 New Left Notes early in November 
>*«v. Ma*, an SDSer who played a major 
"•in that oraanirolion'sPollticol Education 
I conducted a "Pari of the Way 
M campaign in the '64 elections, says 
w !ef» has gone down , . 
rtlh those who should be its 
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■oli and soeiol-democrats hove been the 

"LowndetCoun- 

lO, the emergence of the Collfor 
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*w Committee for Independent 
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as "a tasdsr. The November elect.- 
tainly were a defeat for the liberal leader- 
ship, with the defeat of Douglas, Peobody, 
Brown, ond other liberal leaders, reducing 
the Democrati c Party to the position where 
It is in desperately short supply of shining 
liberal lights. But we do not believe the 
cose can be made (hot Ihey represented 
a triumph of backlash. In most cases the 
GOP winners were decidely moderate. 
Blame for conservative gains belongs in a 
large measure with the Vietnam war, which 
shifts the whole political spectrum toward 
the right-wing and toward militarism, and 
legitimates "hawkish" styles every time (he 
President gets on TV and tells the Gls lo 
"bring home the coonskin". And blame be- 
longs in large measure with the disgraceful 
default of Ihe liberal leadership, Ifcfailure 
lo develop program that will Q p p80 | lo 
voters. Ordinary Americans sense the pre- 
sence ol cri.i, ln ,he Cold War and ln the 
ghetto, ond turn to leaders for „nsw e r s . 
It |ust wont do losay, in the sly!. , - the 

brothers Kennedy, that "(here a . 

answers", or "th* problems are t, 

pie* . We of the new movements know tl,a! 

there or« real answers to be give, ,,. ,|, 

anxieties of the people, and „■ ., ,, 

sponslbiliiy to formulate r ,„. 
*em, knowing that the "defeat." ol i 

ber will be repeated as lo , 

li " ■■'■ '"> pi "ii 
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California 

oltfomJa, il is equally 'fantastic to 
blame the new politics for Reagan. In fact, 
Reagan wan by practically a million votes! 
At Ihe conference on Power and Politics 
whr-re new-politics forces split on the ques- 
tion of how best to repudiate Governor 
Brown, the small minority that walked oul 
wcr., arguing thai by working lor him, il 
mighl be possible to bring him "away from 
the Right". The new-polilics people were not 
attempting to spike Brown, as some of their 
shriller critics have argued. If Ihey wanted 
to do that they could have organized a 
write-In drive of considerable importance, 
considering the level of organisation they' 
attained during the June primary fights. 
Rather, whol Ihey wanted to do was achieve 
Clarity of (mentions, In order to continue 
with the job of educating and organizing 
people around a real ottempl to grapple 
with Ihe crises we face. As Bob Scheer said 
at that convention. It Is not the for right 
that brought us .nlo Vietnam, or lhal |.| 
Ihe ghettoes slide Into despair. 

Illinois 

In Illinois thai was even clearer, where 
Senolor Douglas, a model Senator from 
the point ol view of the liberal-labor coali- 
tion, asked for re-eleclion (or his lupporl 
ol the LBJ record lr> Asia and ol home, 
Not only was he a supporter of every es- 
calation In Asio, but he had no more to 
say about the domestic crisis, apparent!) 
having ■ un out of new ideas. 

The Issues 

Instead ol burning up so much Ideologic ,.l 

fuel attacking the new politics, we would liu 

to tit our liberal and di moeratii left 

tain a position like fee Fell 

I, Thl» society, becau.e it Is militarized, 
corporate-dominated, ond shot through with 

(continued on pogm 3) 
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WE WON'T GO CONFERENCE (con't.) 
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Com- - September of 194". 

-vefved *he Committee's farm in g on 
imkWhjuwmJ movement to Kelp men about 
fc be conscripted tnto the A l g eri an wor to 
go underground or leave the nan 
■ e war 
©grrisoo State 
Sooo oo «* at the U of C Professor fcdv 
ord Fleets, o ffere d support for o draft re- 
sistence ■ u ■ >■ int. but through analysis 
ramer #ran anceogy. Flacks beoor I 
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rubfished in January 194t, 
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canSr-. / ■or that we are rapioHy 

s JTecKon, ond that this future 
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tem; pdJticct institutions not yet destroyed, 
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toend th* r ri-rect by the equivalents of 
motfiuliui | labor.* 

Rods ated as further evidence that "the 
garrison StOte* is |ost around the corner 
several proposals coming out of the UC 
Conference on the Droft for fee esfc 

wne kind of compulsory national 
servtce He mentioned a number of papers 
'Morgore' Mead's, Mw tf, mQI 

offered corr,p u i*or> notional service as a sol- 
ution to notional ills ranging from ImtflKno 
patriotism* to 'end.ng | € 

--nand .dentin/ 

•"another paper written for the UC Con- 

ferince by Kenneth aiding. Racks contin- 

■ eor why the WE WON'T GC 

*o much more important than 

net the street" Bould.ngpo.nt, 

<*"". Rocks IO id. -mot powerf.! arvd nighly 

"ponw^e state systemshavecollap., 

h o dvort tin,., m port become they ceased 

tet^legitimocyThedraftondthegar,,^ 

of the nofionai v lo l. reentered state ■ Tr%e 
^ *'•»» *• •**-», Fteck, wen, on 
'ewr and fewer ond fewer 

tcaay, or. acting to bring it, d.m (i . 
Resistors 

"d Jeff Segal were there 

^ men who hod tried, 
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<-d Segal are .heard 

■ Mi, every 
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vice sooous . -nidated 
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pvgnooowsly humon term*. Ho bos refused 

to be worn rJs =nd has 

-#d cheerful to the point of cheeky. 

os we* os humorous to the point of insolent. 
MiteSett s tone is entirely different. He 

began bis straggle very much os g 

viduol his o p proo c h was quieffy human and 

erious. He was saying to h 
board: I'm a hwrnori being who holds cer- 
tain voiees-I wontto to*k to you H e ofwoys 
answered the -forded; to es- 

tablish a dialogue - as later 

on, in his now famous case, he wanted «o 
establish a dialogue with the federal gov- 
ernment. His case, based on the 
berg Trials, argues (he position mot Mitchell 
is no* on trtof at a If - rathe r 
•mmortt is. Hence, Mitche 
no reason for htm to be apologer ; 
simp'y not willing to be an Ekhmonn-Uhe 
party to the murders in Vietnam. 

In spite of #Seir difference? 

unites eme rged from their narra «es. ^ 
stood before me 500 people there : 
;'j-.:i :■ ~ ; - - : --■■ e :c:'-;. 
through the srruoafe with droit boards »Se 
F.ELI_ omd the courts for yec ; 

- Mitchefl since !96I and Se ; 

- and who hove not been ; 

. . ; - . ■ .-.= :. 

fted the - an o g e d to cordfeue 

their personal lives during tfwsdithcv 
BtJ increosinc : 
from their fern 
movement. And wooJ 's e.e 
- - Struggte hc ; 
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their bofl - 

go to prison - their stories hordr'. 
^;ng to the audienci 
■ • was as \mf 

heard. 
What was becoming increasingly dear r» 

Ihe afternoon wert on was that - 

.s a very critical point for everyone . 

affected by ft Ocv* 4 || ev . . who spo, e briefly 

for the orgoniiing group of thirt>-'- 

phasiied ttih fact. V^no mor 
o cho.ee there thar ,1 inborn 
And thoughtful young men hr; 
ry dif!.cult simply to join an arm. 
engaged in a dhty war. The draft 1S no 
longer just a matter of interruphng one s 
life to go .nto the army for a couple of years. 
It is, rather, o question of following a de- 
ranged foreign policy down the path of 
moral and social disaster. 

Militarism 

As James Bevel, SCtC's civil nghts leader 
-n Ch.cogo. pu i it | ohsr in , he of ternoon 
the real enemy i, the mihtary Hwra il 
he said, no ideological difference between 
us and the Russian, or u, and the Chinese 
our mutual enemies ore the 'thygs wfa 
coll themselves generals He would like to 
*", he said, o real movement of young 
people around the world that would put on 
•nd to "mas, murder.' ,i nc «. ftv,! 
response to problems neverhos solved any- 
thing He offered support to the WE WON'T 
GO group b V *ugge,t.ng the the r, 
approoch.ng when the d«ll r.ghu m se- 
mm, would In large number, (um their 
ottent.on to the question of peace 

Negroes and the Draft 

Negroes, alone and m groups, have aU 

^•ody begun to do so. o* course. A, 
sumrall, an org 0n | ie( . to , CO o E ^ com# 

•rom Ou-rman, M.ss.ss.pp, to r . p , 

««!Wty Sumroll »oid that he wo, going 

• feeling" of some of the people 

**op»e who urged on the Negro hli raipon 
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New Politics 



i«»ed from peee l> 

ting, ond sometimes plunging. 
Kid internol dis- 

■ :-re is o modes) hope O* staying this 
*Ith o reinvigorolion of the lib- 
eral wing ot (he Democratic Party. Liberals 
oil, develop a comprehensive 
program which con recapture ihe imagina- 
tion ot those groups now disaffected with it 
- especially ghettolzsd Negroes, urban eth- 
nic minorities, intellectuals, and rank-and- 
file trade unionists. 

3. If must activefy initiate efforts al grass- 
roots organization - not through the corrupt 
ond reactionary urban machines, but 
through new political mechanisms. 

4. Inside the Democratic Party il must 
fight the business forces which ore also In 
there trying to win control, and it must con- 
front and defeot those other forces which 
emanate from racist and militarist institu- 
tions. This includes a decisive break with 
the pre sent od ministration on foreign policy, 
and vigorous opposition to Big Business. 

5. The responsibility for achieving this 
lies largely with liberal politicians, labor 
leaders, liberal intellectuals, and rank-and- 
file activist*. Probably some radicals, social- 
ists, and pacifists should be involved as a 
force for integrity and clear-headedness, But 
there is, also, o desperate need lor radicals 
to stay independent of this coalition. 

Radical's Role 

a. a left-wing movement, with its own 
expanding constituency, is o most important 
mechanism for keeping the liberals in mo- 
tion. 

b. the liberal program, il successful, will 
create its own problems - in particular, it 
is likely to strengthen nalional trends toward 
top-down planning, centralization, and social 
engineering. Therefore, if democracy is to 
prevail there must be an outonomous radi- 



cal movement, engaged in building indepen- 
dent bases of insurgency and arguing for 
a basic social program, 

Sure r these people are "extremists", and 
create "backlashes" (just os Martin Luther 
King, thai eminent coalitionist, created one 
hell of a "backlash" this year in Illinois), 
but an American righl-wing will only gain 
so long os liberals stagnate and radicals 
hold back from iheir job of "telling it as it 
ii 

If Kahn, Max, ond others were arguing 
these propositions, radicals in the new poli- 
tics would feel oltogehter comfortable with 
them. Instead, they seem to imply thai 
SDS, SNCC, NCNP and the peace move- 
ment should be doing the liberals' work for 
them, ceose Being independent, and coal- 
esce around programs that are meant to 
deceive the people, like the "war" on poverty. 
The current case in point Is the so-called 
"freedom budget" which advocates increas- 
ing all domestic spending by $28 billion a 
year by 1975, in the context of a budget 
which increases defense spending by *23 
billion a year in the some period. 

The 1968 Democratic primaries for Pre 
sident will undoubtedly offer further occa- 
sions to renew this dialogue. With George 
Wollace threatening to carry slates of pled- 
ged delegates in key states like Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Indiana, there will be quite 
o hue-and-cry for new-politics forces either 
to roily behind Ihe favorite-son stand-ins for 
LBJ, or behind efforts to bring In Bobby's 
personality and style, to defeat Wallace 

I hope that our critics will have more 
persuasive arguments against the idea of 
putting up new.politics slates in those Bit- 
uations than the arguments they are using 
in the wake of the liberal dtjfoa 
ber. Politics, after oil, only improves il peo- 
ple learn from previous failures 




D* Draft Resolution 



and urges young men to resist the draft. 1 



(Text) 

"5-D5 believes the war in Viet Nam (o clear and blatant example of the corrupt 
nature of the present American System. This war is not a war for freedom, but a war 
against the right of men to choose their own form of government. 

We must bring people to challenge this war and that system. This can best be don* 
by showing how this war affects their lives. For students ond young people generally, 
the draft is a clear and very threatening effect of the war on their lives. SDS should 
organize around this concern of young people thru anti-war ond anti-draft activity. 

SDS opposes the draft itself, no matter what form it takes, become of it's undemo- 
cratic and coercive nature. SDS opposes the -conscription of all men for the war in 
Viet Nam and urges young men to resist the draft. 

On campus, SDS will organize to end University cooperation with the war machine 

(1) Find at least one person to seek (and publish in New left NotesJ information or 
local draft programs; to gather relevant documents and travel. 



Proposal for Viet Organizing 




By STEVE JOHNSON 



The types of organizing activities being 
used against the war in Vietnam ore increas- 
ingly steadily- As Ihe war shows no signs 
of slackening yet, Americans who oppose 
LBJ's Vietnam war policy are called upon 
to continue and expand their active organ- 
izing work against the war. 

One good possibility for mass organizing 
activity is a housewives Saron Wrap boy- 
cott at supermarkets. The target is Dow 
Chemical, manufacturer of both Soran Wrap 
and nopalm r and il would not be difficult 
lo reach millions of housewives in such a 
campaign. 

David Horowitz, in The Free World Colos- 
sus, quotes a BBC description from the 
Koreon war of the effect of napalm, 

"In front of us a curious figure was standing 
a little crouched, legs stroddled, arms held 
out from his sides. He had no eyes, and 
the whole of his body, nearly oil of which 
was visible through tatters of burnt rags, 
wos covered with a hordblackcrustspeckled 
with yellow pus . . , He had to stand be- 
cause he was no longer covered with a 
skin, but with a crust-like crackling which 
broke easily ... I thought al the hundreds 
of villages reduced lo ash whichlpersonolly 
had seen and realized the sort of casualty 
list which must be mounting up along the 
Koreon from.' 

Our humanity-loving Pentagon is again 
specializing in leaching American boys how 
to shoot burning napalm on their fellow 
human beings, the young men and boys 
of Vietnam. And Dow Chemical is loyally 
selling millions of dollars of napalm lo the 
Pentagon tor this purpose. 

L*>aft*Hng 

A concerted leaflet campaign, carried out 
at major supermarkets for a week's time, 
with photograph* ond appropriate text an 
the leaflet, would reoch olmostevery house- 
n on Y urban community. It might stop 
them not only from purchasing Dow Chem 
col's Saran Wrap but stop the" - 
feeling complete* 



Liberation Front. (.See NY timet, Nov. 23, 
Max Frahkel's article.} And it would take the 
stond that It is better to negotiaie with the 
human beings in the NLF than to burn them. 

Referendum* 

Another good organizing program would 
be campaigns all across the country for 
local voter referendum* on the issues of 
the Vietnam war. 

Public relerendums, conducted on what- 
ever levels are most canvenientlfrom muni- 
cipal to statewide), have several advantages 
that were lacked by the recent peace candi- 
dacies for Congress. 

Ther e ore m any people who are criticol 
of LBJ's conduct of the war who have not 
been willing tousetheirvoteforaCongress- 
man for the purpose of registering their 
opinions on the war. For one reason or 
another, a good percentage of anti-war 
Americans still desire to vote for their 
regular Republican Party or Democratic 
Party candidates. For this kind of reason, 
the total vote for peace candidates almost 
certainly failed to show the true strength 
of antiwar feeling among Americans 

On the other hand, a good referendum 
involves every voter directly in the issues 
of the Vietnam war. It does not get so tied 
up in distracting questions of party politics. 
The logic behind the referendum is that 
the voters ore using the referendum to ex- 
press their opinions and to lay down guide- 
lines by which their district's man in Con- 
gress will be guided, no matter which parry 
he represents. If a series of referendum* 
con be held, in which the majorities come 
out in favor ot immediate US negoliation 
with the Notional Liberation Front, this will 
impose great pressure on Congress which it 
hasn't fell before la speak out agoinsl L8J 
on the war. 



... long pauie In th* bombing at 

North Vietnam and held troop laueis n«,i) v 
in South Vietnam. 0. Ceose bombing of 
North Vietnam entirely ond hold troop 
levels steady. E. Reduce US troop levels in 
South Vietnam. 



also from 

abou' the role of their 

«J borthers and husbands in Vietnam. 

A leaflet on this should do more thai, 

,,,. of napalm. It would oIm 

he comment thai millions oi South 

. ,ese farmers seem firm in the.r op- 

lo the gavornm«nt in Soigor. and 

„re*er.n« far the National 



Military Options 

Even with o referendum, it is not simple 
to formulate a range of questions that en- 
able:, voters to express thetr opinions ac- 
curately on both political and military policy 
issues. One range of options, lor exomple. 
could list military choices, 

A. Step up bombing of North Vietnam 
ond put more US troops in South Vietnoni. 
B. Send more US troops Into S. Vietnam 



Political Options 

The more relevant issues are fhequestians 
of US political objectives in South Vietnam. 

A. Under no circumstances should the 
National Liberation Frontbeollowed into the 
government of South Vietnam. B. Commun- 
ists and members of the Notional Liberation 
Front should be allowed to run for office 
in South Vietnam. C. The people of South 
Vietna m sh o u Id. .be_ allowedj. o_ vote on 
whether they want their 9--^^^ 
neu ,ralist in international ^'"v™*"' 
^ey wont US troop, to remain or to w. h 
draw. D. The US should negotiate immediate- 
ly with the National Liberation Front. E. 
The US should withdraw ond leave the re- 
solution of the present conflict lo the Viet- 
namese themselves. 

This kind of referendum will put a good 
set of choices on the ballot. It will give op- 
ponents of the war a very effective method 
for raising the Vietnam issue for people on 
the precinct level. Probably only a minority 
wi || vote for .mmediate US withdrawal, but 
a molarity of voters quite likely would en- 
dorse o policy of immediate US negotiation 
with the HLF. 

The campaign on this kind of referendum 
would allow preci net workersand organizers 
rQ aet at the most vulnerable spot in the 

how long the Vietnom war is going to con- 
«nue By even the most optimistic otHmote, 
"w I. toke ten years of conHnued lighting 
,o -pacify- the countryside completely, and 
Lnry years before Saigon will hove any 
Opacify to establish ogovernmen. viable on 
its own. 

6s 10 on as voter* figure outlorlh.m- 
se t: whoto.cn, and cas.lv boody war 



didatorsntp, 

will disappear immediately. 

In mo if porli o! th* „„„,,,, f. 
oedures G»r conducting public rwten 

are available, ond any energetic . 
organization can take advanfoge of them. 
1t will be excellent organizing experience 
for mony in SDS lo become involved in a 
nationwide series of Vietnam referendum 
campaigns. And these referendums afsowill 
help bring millions of Americans for the 
first time into O real confrontation with the 
root issues of US present day foreign policy. 
Saron Wrap boycotts against napalm and 
Vietnam referendums are not the only ac- 
tion campaigns open to us. But it may be 
that they hove a unique potentiol for or- 
ganizing mass opposition to this hideous 
wor SDS chapters may find thot these can 
become o successful Lilliputian strategy for 
finally stopping that stampeding bvlltver 
the While House. 



to involve, and oi soon 
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■ -eat Society could be o vory enter- 
and even downright hilarious or- 
II one of the wellsprlngs 
ol humor Is the underlying tension between 
tn\ A and reality which we are all able to 
lent* and which moUi possible the remark 
or the cartoon which ii funny because It 
moke* that underlying tension visible. Our 
social arrangement* ore filled with such op- 
portunities. Yet we are notably short on 
humor What follows is a description of why 
■■'■\ is laughing, 

Ours is the world's first true business 
society. It hos even succeeded in winning 
clerical endorsement of Its temporal under- 
taking* Clerical dissent Is the exception 
rother than the rule. And so, anyone who 
would like lo establish the fact of the exis- 
tence of a social evil which grows out of the 
operations of the American business system 
re find the rare religious leader who 
is saying the some thing. 

We found o letter to THE NEW YORK 
TIMES by Dr. Henry P. VanDusen, President 
Emeritus of Union Theological Seminary, to 
serve our purposes. Three years ago, Pi 
Van Dusen wrote: 

There could hardly be a more 
dramatic Illustration of the di- 
rect contradiction between the 
practices of United Stoics bank 
ing ond business on the one 
hand ond the policy of the 
United States Government in 
canceling all military aid to 
South Africa on the other hand, 
rightly reflecting, one must be- 

'"■■■■. ■>•■ ..!■),. .',,,.„,.,. „| ,i u . 

overwhelming, majority ol iln. 
American peapWtoim* present 
South Air lean government's 
ruthless implementation o f 
oportheld. 

, . . There hos seldom been a 
more flagrant instance of 
American business' disregard of 
national convention. Let there 
be no underestimate of the im- 
portance which the ruling 
minority in South Africa attach- 
es to American financial sup- 
port. I know from first-hand test- 
imony that It Is their strongest 
single encouragement to pur- 
suit erf their present policies ... 

. . , Every American who is a 
stockholder ordeposltor Incom- 
merclal firms doing business In 
South Africa is indirectly o par- 
ticipant In the cruel repression 
of tile majority of the South 
African populace; In the aggra- 
vation of violence, bloodshed 
ond brutality which daily In- 
crease, and, It may well be, In 
the ultimate loss of American 
lad investment. 1 

Now, os everyone knows, the only people 
outside (he government who shore allcense 
for high-blown moralising equal to thai ol 
our clergy are our businessmen. Prosum- 
H was under this license that Edgar F. 
Kaiser, the President of Kaiser Industries 
Corporation, told his audience at the 1964 
annual meeting of the Toledo Area Chamber 

■,-mini i lltill 

The basic product that we In the 
i Inltad States must export over- 
seas Is really our own beliefs 
ire set torlh In the Sill ol 
Rights and the Amendments to 
onsHtutton, Our be- 
liefs ore admired universally 
by the peoples of all the world. 
Illty toremem 
ber thul ns memb«> 
ed society, we must keep II ihfll 
way 

il Id's |ieo- 
■ ■ 
I 'hey 
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bility of every one of us to play 
whatever part we can In pro- 
viding the correct answer, be- 
come there Is no longer o place 
for prejudice. 2 

One Is intrigued at the prospects of the 
rhetoric Mr. Kaiser would pour forth If he 
were confronted In public with the fact that 
Willys Afrlka (Pty.) Ltd., a subsidiary ot 
Kaiser Jeep Overseas S.A., Toledo, Ohio, Is 
distributing products in South Africa which 
are readily convertible into vehicles for the 
"maintenance of Internal security," In an in 
tervlew during August of this year, a Mr. 
Miller In the Washington office of the Kaiser 
Jeep Corporation stated that his company is 
distributing In South Africa a group of vehi 
cles identical to those his company are sell- 
ing to the U. S. Government for use in Vl«t- 
nam. He Indicated that the vehicle parts had 
been cleared by the Commerce Dopurtim-jil 
uncer the Export Control Act for shipment 
to South Africa. The report appeared in the 
publication Automobile in South Africa. 3 

Thus, the management of a major auto- 
motive manufacturer proclaims the world's 
people "ore scrutinizing our actions to see 
If our deeds match our stated beliefs" while 
strengthening ond deriving profit from the 
most brutal totalitarian and racist regime on 
the face of the earth. Mr. Koiser, what ari 
ordinary people supposed to think' 

Kaiser Jeep Is, of course, not alone among 
Toledo's giant corporations. Prettolite, 
Champion, ond Owens-Coming Flbergjlas 
also hove operations in the Union of South 
Africa. Last year Owens-Corning invested 
V ,400,000 In a new plant In Soutt 
Two Owens-Cor nlng executive* I 
Johannesburg to proclaim whul the South 
African Government called a "message of 
hope for South Afrfca." 

The first of the two Toledo luminaries was 

laufll INuistuJ, Hit- lK-mi: . 

Chairman win,, 

Atlantic Treaty Org 

contributed arms tr* Pa 
used to enforce the slave-lob ' 
tugal's African possessions, Angola and Mo- 
zambique. The other was Mr. Harold Boes- 

chenstein of 28449 E. River, the President 

of Owens-Corning, and a local patron of the 
arts. Uoeschen stein Is a member of the Board 
ol Trustees, the Executive Committee, and 
the Endowment Committee of the Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

Upon his arrival, Norstnd, the Defender 
of the Free World, delivered his port of the 
"message of hope for South Africa." He said: 

*We have full confidence In 
South Afrlca-not only we as 
individuals but the United States 
and the American people." 

The contribution of art-lover Boeschen 
stein wos: 

"Any boycott moves [against 
South Africa) do not reflect the 
general opinion of the people 
of the United States nor of its 
businessmen. We have great 
appreciation of South Africa's 
importance as on oily and as 
an economic force In the free 
world." 4 

These gentlemen claim to speak lor the 
people of the United States. Yet there is ab- 
solutely no evidence that they consulted any 

|.>f'->pl«.' i" l.'l.'il" (n,i| to mo ii( IK, UnMi A 

States) outside their own small circle of bank- 
ers and art patrons. The Inmates of Toledo's 
disgraceful blackghettoes would, Il consulted, 
probably be less likely to agree with their 
self-appointed representatives than they 
would with America's policy of genocldal 
wor against the people of Vietnam, Even 

American unionism ladl) asfldonl 

age when it comes to Social ln|usMce, has 
condemned "the nature of the nlflhtmai « 
Government rule in South Africa today." 
In hearings before the Sub 

. of the House < , ,ni.. [ ,,,, Ign 

Affairs, on official representative of the 

United Automobile Workers ii, m>i . I 

■ ■ :■ 

The supprn. i »ch| 
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H L. Nelburg, IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, 
Quadrangle, Chicago, 1966. >7.95. 431 pp. 
Reviewed by Paul Booth. 

The blurb on the dust jacket colls this a 
'chilling account of the growth of the sclentl- 
flc-mllllary-lnduslrlal complex." This Is accu- 
rate, but Imprecise. Professor Nslburg's 
(University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee) atten- 
tion Ii on the unholy politics of research and 
development, which absorbs over SI billion 
a year on defense and *4 billion in space 
money. This book is a handy history of the 
development ot missile technology, and 
gives useful Insight into Inter-servlte rivalry, 
the Oppenhelmer case, the growth of the 
R&D Industry, ond the role of McNomara. 

in ant I*. lei chapter, Naleun describes how 

Simon Ramo andDuan Wooldrfdge, Stanford 
professors who were consultants to the T 954 
Strategic Missiles Evaluation Committee of 
the Air Force, parleyed that "insider" posi- 
tion and some Cleveland capital Into a 
multi-million dollar role as captains of Indus- 
try In the T-R-W Corporation. 

The book Is marred by Nieburg's narrow 
political v)#w«a defense ol McNamara be- 
cause of his valiant efforts to rationalize ond 
control tho R&D complex. This Is a useful 
perspective for radicals la understand, but 
we learn too much about rationalizing (he 
system ond too little about controlling It. 



ond others who seek to testify to 

(he hideous reality which pre- 

'he tyranny ol South 

■ 

Ihe callous exploitation for cash 
Of 12 million blocks; 

The arbitrary arrest, imprison- 
ment, torture and execution ol 
the leaders of ihe African peo- 
; 'lie men and women In 
Jbe Republic -«ho .nil .u-nk t or 



Minister, who In contempt of 
•very decent sentiment In the 
world today boasts that he has 
succeeded and is succeeding In 
hli effort to 'maintain white 
leadership for all time. ..by 
lorce If necessary. '5 

To be sure, it Is more than good morality 
that moves the UAW to protest. Plants of 
U. S. companies In South Africa mo nufactVN 
for export-using cut-rale black labor to keep 
costs down and profits high. The Industrial 
slavery system which makes investment in 
South Africa so irresistible to American busi- 
ness constitutes a direct threat to the liveli- 
hood of millions of wage earners throughout 
the world. 

It seems safe lo say that the only woy for 
this evil state of affairs to bo brought to an 
end is for American citizens who ore con- 
cerned for reasons of conscience, for reasons 
of self-interest (I.e. labor), or both, to organ- 
ize themselves into grass-roots pressure 
groups which would make demands similar 
to the ones suggested by the UAW repre- 
sentative. Those are; 

(Continued on p*nt» 7) 



Rex Applegofe, CROWD ANO RIOT CON 
TROL, Stockpole Books, Hgrrlsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1964. *6 95. 

Reviewed by Peter Henlg 

As the political system of our land loses 
its ability to absorb or redirect populor pro- 
test, as segment after segment of the popu 
latlon disaffiliates from one or more estab- 
lished institutions, government increasingly 
falls back upon the coercive force of the po- 
lice. Although not o very new phenomenon 
In the outlying areas of the American Empire 
where the author picked up his savoir-faire, 
Ii Is only In Ihe past two years that stale and 
local police have begun In earnest to gird 
their loins for the containment or suppres- 
sion of such manifestations of domestic in- 
stability as demonstrations, sit-ins, and slum 
riots. This book is the cops' mostwldely used 
"how- to- do-it" manual. 

Any organization engoged In worklngwlth 
ihe urban poor should have a copy handy 
In the office. Even If a person can't read, Ihe 
detailed Illustrations ol such Hems In the "low 
and order" repertoire as police dogs, tear 
gas grenades, electric shock batons, black- 
lacks (optional equipment), and karate blows 
will help to clarify the nature of Ihe ultimate 
refuge ol the authorities. When you add on 
the text's detailed descriptions of: the effects 
of CS riot control gas (brewed by that I'll 
o I ' benevolent-lncopacitator-maker); the 
widely-imitated Toledo, Ohio police plsJot 
training course in which points are sujstroi i 
ed for hitting Innocent bystanders; ond of 
the use of police operatives as infiltrators, 
you come up wilh a still more lucid picture 
of reality. 

What is most striking about the Applegote 
book Is the totally buroaucratic Frame ot 
mind It asks the user to assume. That Is to 
say, Instead of exhorting the cop to use the 
minimum amount of violence because vio- 
lence can malm or kill somebody, it repeated- 
ly warns that maimi ng or killing con become 
mV.Ii, .-!„«««, fwwWru, (or lb,- i 

^^B§i* lHi.il il 

a bit more respectobi. 
enforcement oft 
conscience -would felt tree 
greater measure of violence in order to 
achieve effective suppression. 

Ironically, Applegate's key concept In the 
definition ol a mob or o riot is the assem- 
blage in which the Individual loses his nor- 
mal inhibitions against socially unsanctioned 
behaviour. Using this definition, it would 
seem that Hie riot control cops who operate 
without Individual con sciences -with refer- 
ence only lo on organizational conscience- 
fit right into the a other's description of o mob. 

That there is more than rhetorical (ruth to 
this point may be seenln tactics that parallel 
one another, Applegofe advises Ihe riot 
squad officer who is confronted with a po- 
tentially unmanageable situation to call out 
Ihe names of individuals known to be in the 
crowd-in this woy hroakiiui down any sense 
ol anonymity participants In the assemblage 
might have come lo feel Similarly, civil 
rights, peace, and othur movement demon- 
strators, when finding themselves Ihe vic- 
tims of police bi vitality, have attempted to 
calnt the rioting cops by colling to them by 
and recording 
their badge numbers. 
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research doctor of lh* 
Wofcnt Coord.noUng Corn- 
and hrmer research director of 
ter education project. 
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'JSZZtiTZ u^e'^rS the largest s.^. 1 
ta^! SSon 4we»er David's brother, had declared loud and often .ha. 



-,ncii>g of segregation within 24 hours 
bank ond he departed. 



The rie>rl day, there having come no wo 



rd from 



picket 



the bank, the young man and a dozen 



by no mean, indicates thai the operation was o failure ,i ron aers on 

The voung man hos validated for himself, hi»compon.ons and a parcel o ^Irongers ^on 
^ s/e^ of New York, what was previously only a wispy kind of theory about the com- 
plexities of racial discrimination in America. 

He hod begun by looking into Moody's Manual of Municipal Bonds to find what banking 
institutions had participated in the floating of Savonnahbond issues. He found three large 
New York banks involved in the various outstanding issues. He hadn't the resources to 
attack all three, so he selected the one which was strategically vulnerable by reason of 
it* connection with a politician who avows distaste for racial discrimination. He documented 
this connection by checking the Chain Bonking Study published in 1962 by tl i 
Committee on Small Business of the U.S. House of Representatives. This documi 
the top twenty stockholders of the 200 largest member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

He thus learned, doing the research for the operation, that one of the rtaHoi 
and most prestigious banking institutions was knee-deep in profits derived ; > 
of segregation in the South. During the operation, he learned that official 
were not willing to admit their involvement and certainly were not willing 
about withdrawing their support of segregation. He learned thol a high 
bank was no1 above telling an outright lie about that involvement ■• n . 
something else. 

r«vM man is the assistant of one of the- most militant of Southern Negro c.v,l 

r.ghf! leaden During dem on Ural ions in Savannah when police repression became oar- 

on the C^rMaXZ operatZ 5 '" W °' ^ ^ *" yW "* "*" «* * N ~ *«* 
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stated that, even if U.S. Steel executives possessed such power 
priote to use it in such a manner. Possibly Mr. Blough is una* 



1 would be wholl 
of the hour-long r. 



gonda program his company sponsors once o week on TV. rtKf90mt 

These are but two instances in which elements of the c.v.1 rigrws ™ 
tempted to require the power structure of the nation to shoulder a ™*°™*> ^ 
Is clearly theirs. In each case the corporate elite has made righteous noise,, 
offered no significant concessions. One reason this is so seems to stem frorn the deter- 
mination of many to believe that these gentlemen of power are men of good w,|l who 
recognize some moral responsibility inherent in the powerthey weld There -s a tendency 
to accept what purport to be good faith promises of cooperation. The histories o* these 
men, and of their predecessors, offer little reason to believe this sound practice. Roger 
Slough's attitude, expressed after the church^bombing, is one example of the complete 
repudiation of any morol or civil responsibility. Perhaps the most succinct recent state- 
ment of the ottitude of the corporate elite was made in Fortune magaz.ne in Apr.l, 1962. 
Frank BrugMer, Comptroller of Bethlehem Steel said: "We're not in business to make 
steel, we're not in business to build ships, we're not in business to erect build.ngs. Were 
in business to make money." 

Thus, if we who are involved in promoting change in the society would goad the power 
structure of the nation, or any segment of it, to act, we must keep one principle in mind. 
The men whom we are approaching can be depended upon to act only when they see a 
probability of diminished profit if they do not. And when they do oct, their first instinct 
will be to remove the pressure by attacking its source, rather than by effecting change in 
the society. The long struggle of the labor movement to secure the.right to organise 
should be sufficient proof of this. Many gravestones in the industrial centers of the East 
and Midwest, and in the mining centers of the West, bear silent witness to the resistance 
of the corporate elite to change. 

How to identify the power structure in a given community? First, one must recognize 
that, as with Birmingham, they key figures may not even reside in the community. Every 
stole, through a deportment of commerce, a board of industrial development, or some 
such similar department, publishes a directory of firms operating in the State. Such a 
directory can be purchased form the appropriate department, secured from a Chamber 
o* Commerce, or found in a public. Ubrory. 

The significance of a firm in the structure of the community usually correlates closely 
with the size of the work force it employs. So the researcher should seek, in this direc- 
tory, firms employing large numbers of persons. When he has made a fist of these for 
the community, he should next lookup the firm in Moody's Industrial Manual (which can 
be found in any city Ubrory). From this source he can learn the location of the home 
office of the corporation (if its stock is sold to the public) and the nature and scope of its 
operations. Going next to Poor's Registry of Executives and Directors, the researcher 
con learn the names of the officers and directors of the corporation, and their residence 
addresses, along with their other corporate connections. If neither officers nor directors 
of the corporation live in the community, they ordinarily the local manager of the corpor- 
al be high in the power structure of the community. 

Next the researcher should iookin the yellow pages of the telephone directory to secure 

jii th«» banks inihecommuntty. Then he can use Moody's Bank and Finance 

>val to determine the size and scope of each bank's operations. (Needless to say the 

w dposits and assets of the bank, the more likely are its officers and directors 

1 ! T °| s, 9 n ' ficonf P° wer in »he community.) And he can use the Poor's Registry 

to identify the other corporate connections of the officers and directors of the banks 

ire on V U K A J i'TT \ ? ^'^ °* ** communif V s '"dp-Mcl corporations 
are on the boards of the banks.) Next he should consult the Chain Banking Study of the 

!T£ . ?° mmm r on SmQ " BuSine " *° **»rm| fl e fh « "°ck ownership of the bank 
and the extent to which i, is influenced or controlled from outside the community. He can 
obfam rom the House Banking and Currency Committee a study of Treasury and Loon 
Accounts in Private Banks, which was published early this year. From this " udv be „n 

U .i S re arw r e C M e a r s, S he°;el V ** *""" °' ^ ft** 1 ^ •™P«'aHon ond water 
anriu' 5 ! ' e,e P h ° n e company, and look them up in Moody's Utilities Manual 

Committee, 2000 Florida Avenue N.W., Washington! 9 DC C ° nSumers '"Nation 

The researcher should secure the name of the corporati 
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L m «"*^n.r S h.pandind e btod^ "^ * e Polisher's state- 

ben Or he can go to the State Capitol ^^i*^*!^™' 19 °^ r °/ "™ m ' 
on file In the Secretary of State's office. In any cose he Z T" ^.V whkh * kepf 
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ionnel in the office con and wi!) explain things to you.) It 

good tdeo to check carefully on 'he ownership of ail property involved m 

l rewal projects All cities have planning departments from 

i vuch projects, 
iicipol and state, keeps records of oil litigations, both civil 
l.' iff ul to run through the civil and criminal indexes in trie 
:« to see what con be turned up about crucial individuals in the power structure. 
os can be gleaned from this process is frequently of value in assessing 
the power structure of the community, 
tf at cmy time a particular lawyer's name appears, either in connection with the above 
■<> community affairs he should be checked in Martindaie 
which con usually be found in the city library. If he fs a member 
id sometimes if he practices alone) the firm's clients may be listed in the 
aimer it can frequently be determined for whom a lawyer may be 
- a given situation. 
Certainly the names of all members oftheciry council or the board of aldermen should 
be check for oil occupations in the City Directory. 

-. whatistobedonewithallthis information? First of all, if one 1S to understand the 
lure of community power, and how ond toward what ends it functions, such informa- 
tion ii vital If its possession leads to nothing more, in the short run, than a clearer 
understanding of the nature of the society, me work will hove been worthwhile. The 
beginner in such research may find himself hard put to interpret such inlormot.on politi- 
cally and socially unless he has done some background reading. A reading list might 
include- Gustavus Myerson, A History of the Great American Fortunes; Victor PeHe, 
The Empire of High Finance; Louis 8randeis, Other People's Money (dated but still rele- 
vant!- Thomas Lynch. The Concentration or Economic Power; Robert Enler, The Politics of 
>avid Loth Pvbfic Plunder, Aaron Wildovsky. Dixon-Yates; Alfred Sloan, My Tears 
with General Motors; Harvey O'Conner, Meltons Millions. These are but a few of the 
available books which deal with the power of wealth in America, how it is accumulated 
ond how it is used. . . 

Secondly community organization for action must be opprooched with the assumption 
that someone, or group, in the community has the power to make decisions and to .m- 
plement them The problem then becomes one of identifying who and how he or the> 
can be influenced to make the decisions desired rather than another one one AC 
all If the nature of our institutions is os outlined above, the appropnate strategy ts 
dear- any project musl specify certain objectives; then it must identify those grt 
the community whose interests will be enhanced by attaining the objectives, those groups 
whose interests will be damaged and those groups who have the effective power to 
decide whether or not the objectives will be achieved. When this la* 
made it will frequently develop that thegroups whose interests will be odve 
are the some groups who hove the power to decide whether or not the objectv 
be achieved This being the case, project personnel must then develop toct.cs such that 
these power groups will find it expedient to effect the project's objectives ^couse " 
situation created by project personnel, it would be more costi) 
actually saying here is that the real power in any communi'v oh 
It they are possess^ "- 1 "- information ond ore determined oppfy 
potential power to their problems. ^■■MMm**^ 



Now, of course, all this implies that project personnel know whosr- ."teres*! wtH be 
affected by o given program, ond that Ihey also know something ol omnQ 

of the institutions to which they are opposed. You connot creak- 
certain groups will anticipate domoge to their interests if you do not know wh< 
interests ore, and if you have not identified the individuals whose Interest- 

For example, shortly afterSNCC began demonstrationsagamst Toddle House m/l . 
in Atlanta, several SNCC members bought shares of stock in the corporation which owned 
the restaurants. Immediately the company management was put on notice mm 
the restaurants were desegregated, a ruckus would be raised at the annual stockholders' 
meeting, ond that the new shareholders were thinking of a stockholders' suit aimed at 
proving that continued segregation of the restaurants constituted gross mismanagement 
and dissipation of assets. An official of the company appeared in Atlanta and agreed to 
substantial desegregation of the restaurants 

In onother instance, with the Krystal restaurants, SNCC learned mat ihey were owned 
by a corporation whose stock was not on sale to the public ond whose owners, therefore, 
were nol vulneroble to this kind of attack. SNCC also learned that two of the directors of 
the corporation were also directors of an insurance company in Chattanooga. This offered 
one approach. SNCC learned that one of the directors was a director of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company in Chattanoogo. This bank, through its other directors, 
was vulnerable on a number ol scores. The bank had. on October 15, 1963, 52.927,690.15 
of Treasury Tax and Loan money among its deposits. It would therefore have been vul- 
nerable through an attack aimed at the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. None of these 
avenues were followed because a number of factors intervened to direct attacks else- 
where. However, the case of the Krystal company illustrates how unlikely it is that a 
corporation of any siie will not be vulnerable to a set of conditions which con be created 
with some eose by a determined project the personnel of which know where they are 
going and how to get there. 

This is not to say, of course, that mony of the issues around which projects will be 
organized, particularly in the north, will not be considerably more complicated than the 
simple desegregation ol a restaurant. Vvhen issues such as housing, unemployment, in- 
adequate schools, etc, are involved it will not be so easy to find direct pressure points. 
Nevertheless, in any community there ore a few men who have the power to decide or 
not to decide whether your objective will be achieved. Once you have identified these 
individuals, the means of persuading them it is really in their own best interest to do 
what you want done will be more or less apparent. 

In a movement such as this, the one and only source of power on our side is people. 
They represent a constant potential threat to existing structures of power. The threat is 
twofold. 

Thore is great danger that the people will come to understand what is being done to 
them by the power structure. This danger probably accounts for the ill repute 
raking in a society whose values are largely determined by the power structure. 

And the power structure is very uneasy when people ore on the move The mere 
presence of politically mobilised masses makes the stock market dip and the interest 

ra info?ming the people about the nature of power In the community strikes a ven, real 
,; power ,-ructure, mobiliiing the people to united action toward specif 
II unstructure the power structure. 



APARTHEID, (con't) 




[\) No government agency or 
any U. S. -supported financial 
agency underwrite, guarantee, 
or grant a loan for any purpose 
whatever in the Republic of 
South Africa; 

(2} No purchases be made by 
me American government of 
ony product produced in South 
Africa; 

(3) The licensing powers in con- 
nection with exports which are 
now available totheadministra- 
tion be applied to the Republic 
of South Africa and that no ex- 
port licenses of any kind be 
granted; 

U\ The authority posseted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
to forbid the importation of any 
articles into the United States 
which are produced by forced 
labor be invoked against the 
appropriate products from 
South Africa; 

15) Legislation be enacted whicti 
denies tax benefits or credit of 
ony kind to the profits earned 
by American corporations 
under the conditions of apar- 
theid; and . 
M o* the civil 

rights low. ond of Execute or- 
den which require companies 
do.ng business with the Un.ted 
States to malnloin equal em 
ployment condition* »• * n 
forced against Amoi 
porattons now applying the ugly 
oportheld rull 
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I, Dr. H. P. Van Dusen, letter from Johan- 
nesburg to the editor of The New York 
Times, Oct. 2, 1963. Reproduced in Africa 
Today, March, 1964. Pub I ished by the 
American Committee on Africa, 211 East 
43rd Street, New York, N, Y. 

2 Edgar F. Kaiser, An Address Nw^j' 
' me 70th Annual Meeting of "^Toledo 
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an appropriate response to if, and IpobKctee 
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The Crack 



for Carl Ogelsby 
nnd ffte New Left 



'•■skin bridge 
Dongles in ruin; 

For coots dig o mpal 
Under the pacir . 

:h they trim 
Apple groves 
Suburbs 
Satellites 

Exploring still further west 
The surface of the world. 

They float downstreom 
On bonnano leaves, 
Drinfeing martinis. 



Benecth the volcano 
W e grew inside 

A H wl, 

W QS i| Coyote 

Spreading incense 

And double edged knives 

Who dug the stair 
Down 

And turned our plows 
Back and in 

Along the center-crack 
Of the road 7 



"You tried living in the egg-. 

Bought a wife 
To wolk naked 

Through the brown 
Refrigerator and slave 

And two cars 

On whitewall tires 

And steaks on the barbecue. 

You chained your arm 
To the labor bed 

While white caps and gowns 
Towed your body 
Along tiles. 

You can't be a part of your birth. 
You can'l feel the first breath. 



IV 

Howl 

From so deep 

The shell cracks 

And you wander roads 
Of coastal rock 

Watching tide smash 
Through thunderheods. 

No house 

Rags fo r Y our h *" e ant * c * ,i " < * 

Yoo *al crab* and kelp 
Smoke gross 

Staring for th* eye 

Mom '•"• 



And a worm place 
Between her teats. 

Snowflakes from the highway 

Overhead 

Freeze your sandals. 

The door of o trance 
Won't let you out, 



The tar machine is coming. 

Find other bones wandering 
Barefoot. 

There must be a path 
From this pil 
Into snow peaks. 

Link arms 
Place each stone 
One above the other 

Begin the climb 
From the crack 

Through long con 
Of senates 
And councils: 

Coyote does not rule, 

We march among clubs 
Helmets teOrgOs 

Singing as we rise 
Into the gears 

There is a ._; t 'naita^^^^^^^_ 

Of voices. 

There are torches 
Beside graves. 

Before us 

All across the country 

The road rolls back 

And we emerge 

In the cement chambers 

Of ears. 



Tonight there is a (Ire 

In your mouth. 

You see our hearts 

Through moonlight. 

All the animals 

Step out of their shells 

Of hair 

And dance to voices 
Newly discovered. 

We have pricked America. 
We hove filled brutes 
With tears. 



By Harry MacCormick 
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"Time of the Locust" 

A !5-minute documentary film Produced and edited by Peter Gessner 

n cooperation with the American Friends Service Committee and the Inter-University' 
i ee lor Debote on Foreign Policy. 

Locust ._■.._■. 

n rhe war not widely ***n in 

oices of participants andoWclols, 

Front of South Vietnam, and unre leased material filmed by'japanese ralavjj^ camf ro 

units The film is an attempt to present the various faces of the war, ond to bring fo tS» 

surface same of the implications of the use of American power. 

The S.D.S. notional office now hos available 5 prints, copies, of "Time of the Locusr* at 
17.50 each for two (2) weeks for chapters and other interested groups. 
Write: 

S.D.S. Film Library 

c/o Students for a Democratic Society 

Room 205 

1608 W. Madison 

Chicago, III. 60612 ___^__ 




(Continued from pajse 7) 



Unrepresented Peoples in Woshington, D.C., 
August, 1965), obviously if we must commit 

c. d., if the escalations do occur, the whole 
project failed. 

Why 

The important part of the anti-escalation 
project, and this cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, Is not civil disobedience but the 
publicity campaign to make escalation o visi- 
ble and confroversaT Issue. Recently, the 
CNVA farm In Volunlown, Conn., was a tar- 
get for an alleged attack by a right wing 
group colled the Minutemen. Well, we wont 
r be mlnutemen of another kind and like 
Paul Revere, "spread the alarm through 
every Middle*** village ond farm about 
the escalations that Lyndon Johnson has up 
his sleeve. We want to create a domestic 
uproar in the press, the Congress, and In 
the streets, people telilng thefr leaders,"NO, 
this It our country, out wor, and enough is 
enough!" We want to make escalation THE 
issue and prevent Johnson from slipping 
another atrocity post the American people 
without lh*m knowing what the hell hap- 
pened. 

Tactics 

|„ Now York City, we are going to hold n 
press conference to announc. Ihot if the 
Satad escalation, take place, hundred .of 
'; ". ready .0 hit the Itr* ' 
Obedience. W. hope to have enough 
i iJ. onhond to boast. I. 



S. has ever seen. But this Is only the be- 
ginning. If funds are available, we will slate 
our intentions in newspaper advertisements 
and as our numbers grow we will hold 
additional press conferences. People in 
other areas should take up the call as in- 
deed, many have. Write letters totheeditor, 
your Congressmen and Senators, even the 
President. Make escalation visible. Adver- 
tise, ogltate, demonstrate. Mate escalation 
an issue. 

Peace group* in other cities and counfues 
are urged to plan anti-escalotfon projects of 
their own to moke the furor over escalation 
a nationwide ond world-wldo coneern. And 
remember, this It one demonstration that 
succeeds only if it doesn't come oft. So em- 
p has lie the first part, the publicity campaign, 
most of all. 

by MARTIN JEZEH o sponsor of the ant* 
escalation project, a member of iff P 
Worluhop In Nonviolence ond an edfl 
CNVA's publicoiio.1 WIN Peace and Pree- 

dOfii through No-moV.i" 
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DECEMBER N.C. 



^n the December Conference 
"ie plans for the 
m solidified to the point 
— me and the mojority 
• ell Jet. The con- 
ference wit! be held from December 27 
})$t on the Berkeley campus. 
* the bowsing will be arranged in 
homes and any overflow will be 
housed In co-operatives. The tee for thecon- 
ference will be *I5. This will not cover food. 
There is no offrda! title for the conference 
as of yet, but it wilt deal with the campus, 
students and socio! change. The 27lh ond 
28th will be the National Council meetings. 
;«ing three doys will consist of work- 
shops on the follawina tootcs: 

1. THE CAMPUS AS ECONOMIC INTEREST 
The corporate function of the university, 

ocking directorate with other corpor- 
^Se issue of governmental and 
contracts. The orgoniiing of student 
employees, teacher's unions, etc 

2. THE CAMPUS AS COMMUNITY 
Student government and campus parties. 

Human relotions and power relations within 
the school community ond the relation of 
the campus to the non-student environs. Sfo 
dent and underground newspapers. 

3. THE CAMPUS AS INSTITUTION 

The role of the educational system in 
corporate society, its penetration by the mili- 
tary -industrial complex, and the effect of 
campus social change on other institutions. 
The Peace Corps on campus. 

4. CAMPUS AS POLITICAL FORCE 
Student participation in electoral politic, 

(i.e. the Scheer campaign, the Black Power 
Conference, etc,'. The '8-year-old vote. 

5. THE CAMPUS AND THE DRAFT 
Campos orgoniiing against conscription, 

protest against college ond university com- 
ti conscription, the issue of its defer- 
ment, the non-student draftee; Negro troops 
ond ghetto youth. 

6. CAMPUS ORGANIZATION VS. ORGANI- 
ZATION 

The effect of mobilizing students for reform 
demands as opposed to long-term organizing 
demands as opposed to long-term organ- 
izing for student control. 

7. THE CAMPUS AND EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 

Evoluatton o* tha Experimental College 
and Son Francisco State College. The relo- 
tion of the free university to the campus. 
The issue of careers. 

8. JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Academic reform pecularities. Organizing 
working class youth. Peculiar in-loco-pa re ntis 
problems. 

9. THE HIGH SCHOOL CAMPUS 

The in-loco-pa rentis issue, the young 
hippie revolt, onti-draft activities, the rights 
of young people, the difficulties of organiz- 
ing. 
10. THE STUDENTS AS ORGANIZERS 

Students in the South, in poor white com- 
munities, in labor unions, in high schools etc 
1 1 - STUDENTS AS A SOCIAL CLASS 

The gulf between students ond the working 
doss. Students as the catalyst for social 
change. 

12. STUDENT SYNDICALISM 

The organization of student federations 
^national and international) tor academic 
revolution (on end to grades, etc.). 

13. COMPOSITION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

Relationship of the corporations, political 
machines, labor bureaucracy and rank and 
file, middle class liberals, blacks and the poor 
file, middle tlon liberals, blocks ond the 
Poor ii ^orty 

14. HISTORY OF THIRD PATIES 

Reasons for the collapse of such parties in 
the post. 

15 ORGANIZING POOR WHITES 
Tim* will also be set osi de for workshops by 
the Radical Education Project. If you hove 
■deos for more workshops, pleose let the Re- 
gional Office know. Pleose also send working 
papers on the above topics to the office 
We will (ry togetasmanyaswe can publish- 
ed before the conference so that people con ' 
begin to discuss them. 



NATIONAL COUNOl DELf GATES 

SDS Constitution, Article VI S< 

The Notional Council sholl be composed o' 

l tentative ejected fro 
chapter with five to twenty. five member j and 
chapter with five to twenty-five men 
and one additional representative for coch 
additional twenty-five members or fraction 
thereof, in thai chapter 
There will be a crec/enrioJs 
chapters should notify the Nations 
(1608 W. Madison, Rm 205 : CfcffcS 
60612} of the names of their delegate* and 
their number of members immediately 

Accomodations will be arranged 
Berkeley chapter. Members attending should 
bring their own bedding (sleeping t 
bedroll) ond grocery money. On or; 
Berkeley, call either Kris Dymond (415. 841. 
5 64) or the Son Francisco regional office 
(415/362-7922) for further direction*. Pre- 
fere rice in private rooms (of which mi 
be very few will be given to married cou- 
ples. The rest of us will take our 
with floors, couches, spare mattresses, etc. 



No NC delegates wit! be seated unless ih< 

national office has been notified in m 

their election by 23 December of me fo/esr 



Detach this section and return lo SOS, toOS 
W. Madison, rm. 206, Chicago, III. 606 2 

The chapter is en- 
titled to delegate(s) to the '■ 

Council meeting. (If you disagree - 

figure, send a list ol nal 

NO, along with the nam *go'-- ■■ 

Our delegates to the Dec 

Council meeting will be: 



Alternates will be: 



(signed), 



Chapter chairman or secretary 



Detach this section and send to Berkeley 
SOS, P.O. Box 1177, Berkeley, Calif., 94701 

members of the 

chapter will attend the December NC meet- 
ing and membership conference. Of this 

number, are married couples and 

are children. All will bring their own bedding 

and grocery money. We will arrive on 

and leave on (If this box( )hos a 

check in it, we hove indicated on a separate 
sheet our various schedules.) 

People driving who have room for or need 
riders should contact the nearest regional 
office of the N.O. 



SNCC NEWSLINE 

•< iintlnucd tnmx page 9t 

PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 

Vine* O'Connor reported that there were 
o couple of vote fraud cotes In the Nov. 6th 
elections in Gould, Ark. The election was 
stolen from Mrs Carrie Dllworth, □ block 



woman running^ for_Mayor_o( Gould. One 
precinct didn't even turn in their votes, ond 
others simply sold that there were no votes 
for Mrs. Dilworth although Vlnce knows that 
there were definitely votes for her in these 
precincts. 

In Wobaseko, Ark., Vince and other free- 
dom workers ore writing letters to John Door 
of the Justice Dept. as a result of the reported 
defeat of a black mon running for city coun- 
cil. In that town, white people from outside 
of the town voted, there were segregated 
voting lines, ond other irregularities were 
reported. The people will probably contest 
fhe election and ore now in the process of 
ining people up to testify. There were no 
ilack people on the polls as clerks or judges 
>urtlde of Pine Bluff, and there were only a 
'*v allowed in the all-block precincts 

In the State of Arkansas, from 80 to90% of 
the eligible blacks turned out to vote, ond 
95% of the block vote went to Rockefeller, 
In the ASCS Election on November 18th. 
4 block men were elected to position} in 
Jefferson County. This is the firsl time in 
history that an Arkansas ASCS Committee 
hoi had more black members than white. 



AMERICA AND THE NEW ERA 



(continued from page 10) 



pie will be unemployed by 1970. Our society is rearing o gem 
literally no function If is not hard to imagine the costs in pen - 
harmony which this neglect will bring. 

While white America, at this writing, enjoys a mild upsurge in econ 
Negro America is experiencing a prolonged and severe economic dep; 
tlon is eliminating the few unskilled and semi-skilled |ob categories which arr . 
to Negroes in a discriminatory society. As a consequence me proportion of Negr^e* 
without jobs is today two to three times higher than white unemployment rata 
portont to realize that the present gap between Negro and white oper- 
and deeper than ever before in this country. 

AMERICAN RESPONSES TO THE NEW ERA 

We have described a variety of trends, long accumulating in effect which have no- 
converged - each interacting with the others - their combined Impact has been Ihe that 
terlng of established systems ond power structures, of people's expectations, of Ihe plan* 
ond designs of leaders, and of the hopes and aspirations of ordinary men ond women 

It is now necessary to examine the responses which are being mode to ihn emerging 
new era by various groups within our society. In this way we hope to achieve . 
definition of the present political scene, so that guidelines (or o democrat 
strategy con be proposed. 

The American pollticol spectrum includos f ive main groupings; The 'traditionalist Right 
the 'Establishment', 'the labor movement andorganucdliberolism*, Negroes and the efvil 
rights movement* and the new insurgents'. These groupings do not fit conventional cate- 
gories based on porty, but they do seem to reflect divergent bases of power, styles of 
political action, political ideology ond political progrom: 

THE RESPONSE OF THE TRADITIONALIST RIGHP.- 

Today, as in the past, a variety of interests and groups in the United States coalesce 
around o right-wing ideology and political program. This right-wing coolilton now include*, 
various business interests, certain sectors of the military establishment. Southern racist* 
and fheir political representatives, and large portions of the small town and suburban 
middle classes. The ideology of the right ranges from 'ultra* to 'conservative* but its 
essence is resistance to policies and programs which threoten the power of these groups. 
The program of Ihe right includes the weakening of social service programs, organize,] 
labor ond fhe Federal Government; they favor tax programs which favor business and 
property-holding classes, protection of the power of the Southern power structure, nad a 

posture in the Cold War which would bolster the sagging fort 
'victory* posture in the Cold War which would bolster the soggmg fortunes of the Air 
Force and taint the Democratic Party once again with the odor of 'softness lo communum 

Presently, the institutional power of the rtghl rests almost entirely in Congress, where 
ideological conservatives can count on the voting support of men who ore blinded lo 
general social interests by their day-to-day obsession with the politics of local gains 
Congresstorjpl leadership rests largely in the hands of a right-wing oligarchy composec' 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats, who by virtue of the foci that they come from 
single party districts, enjoy the committee privileges thot come with long term< I 
This Congress, led by men who represent the most backward regions of the CDtmti 
I by an archaic system of rules, has effectively blocked attempts to cope <•>' 
domestic and international cnsisev its respoi >- ;.. 

at home, and nationalistic belliperence to rn*» rest of trip 

In addition to Congress, the right is extremely powerful in stale and local government 
uth and West, and, in view ol the decentralized power system which dominate 
American politics, this is significant. Conservative and reactionary politics is very well 
organized, and has adapted successfully to the political system. Currently John Bfrchism 
is applying the lessons learned from the successful politicians of the right by eoncen 
hating on local issues, gaining power in school boards and stole assemblies. 

THE RESPONSE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT: 

By the 'Establishment" we meon those men whohove direct influence over the formula- 
tion of notional domestic and foreign policies. These include the President and his od 
visors, and major officials of the executive branch of the government, but th<* 
Establishment extends inlo private centers of power as well - many corporate leoders 
foundation officials, some labor leaders, and some leoders of the Republican Party are 
decisive figures in the formulation of one or another aspect of policy. It is the funclion 
of any Establishment to formulate policy in sucho way thot the going system can be pre- 
served and existing power arrangements con be maintained. As the Elsenhower Admini- 
stration drew to a close, it become evident fhat these responsibilities were not being 
effectively met. That Administration, responding primarily to particular corporate ond 
military Interests, was plainly foiling to cope with the colonial revolution, with the New 
Europe, and domestic economic and social need. 



(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 
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